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THE HEIR OF THE HQUSE OF OLDFIELD. 
( Continued from page 90.) ~ 

AT the time of Harry’s arrival at 
Oldfield Hall, Sinister was attending 
the assizes at H. where he had been to 
convict a man of sheep stealing; and 
who, though he had a wife and seven 
children, almost starving, and it was 
his first offence, immediately received 
sentence of death, and was ordered for 
execution. Having performed this act of 
justice, he returned with great satisfac- 
tion. It was a fine summer’s evening ; 
and, as he drew near home, he expati- 
ated largely to his servant, on the value 
of honesty ; and, on the turpitude of 
criminally appropriating another’s pro- 
perty, however trivial, even from the 
absurd plea of necessity, which the ma- . 
lefactor had alone urged in his defence. 
—“ Property,” said he, “is so sacred, 
that I would hang my own brother, 
were he living, if he robbed me of a 
shilling to save himself from starving!” 
Scarcely had he uttered these words, 
when Harry Oldfield, who happened to 
be in a field next the road, hastily as- 
cending the stile, presented across the 
road, the shadow of his father, to the 
astonished eyes of this stern dispenser 
of justice. ‘The glance was transitory, 
but like the stroke of electricity, it thril- 
led through every fibre of his frame. 
The momentary check which it occa- 
sioned to his horse, and the deprivation 
of his speech which it instantaneously 
effected, gave the youth time to leap 
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what he beheld was reality or the effect 
of some supernatural appearance. As 
soon as he regained the power of ut- 
terance, though he feared to look back, 
he ventured to ask his servant if he had 
seen any thing, and desired him now to 
ride a little before. The servant had 
been surprised at his master’s sudden 
taciturnity ; and he was now astonish- 
ed at his question, as well as his re- 
quest: advancing his horse, however, 
he instantly replied, that he had seen 
nothing but a poor boy, who had just 
hastily créssed the road. “Are you 
sure it was a boy ?” said Sinister; “ the 
shade appeared like that of a very tall 
man.”—* La! sir,” replied the servant, 
“our shadows, you know, always grow 
longer at sunset !”—“* That’s true,” re- 
plied Sinister, “but still—” Here he 
paused—to consider whether he was 
not about to say, what he afterwards 
might wish retracted ; and, as they had 
now approached within half a mile of the 
house, not arother syllable did he risk 
till they arrived there. At home, 
though he was surrounded with ele- 
gance, he had never possessed any oth- 
er enjoyment than that of amassing 
wealth, which he had not the spirit to 
enjoy. For innocent amusements he 
had no relish; reading was a waste of 
time ; and reflection was death. He 
was beloved by no human being: even 
his son, whom he waded through ini- 
quity, and even blood itself, to ennoble, 
at once dreaded and despised him. His 


over the opposite stile, before Sinister | wife had long since fallen a victim to 


could be thoroughly satisfied whether jj his cruelty. 
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He had no appetite for the provision 
which was set before him ; and having 
laboured to drown reflection, by swal- 
lowing a plentiful quantity of brandy, 
he retired to his chamber. It was in 
vain, however, that he endeavoured to 


compose himself to rest: his eyes were | 


no sooner closed, than the shadow of 
voung Oldfield appeared before him. 
He opened them, and fancy conducted 
to his ear sounds of criminal accusation, 
and of menaced vengeance. He closed 


both his ears and eyes, yet voices} 


seemed to speak from within him; and 
the cries of the sheep stealer’s wife and 
children, now imploring pardon; and 
now reproaching him with superior 
guilt, while to his mind’s eye they 
seemed shrieking around the agonized 
man, who was about to be launched in- 
to eternity; proved, together, too pow- 
erful for him ; and, leaping out of bed 
with a loud cry, he fell down in a 
swoon. Though his housekeeper lay in 
the next room ; and neither she nor the 
servants were asleep, they did not think 
proper to hear him: weltering, there- 
fore, in his blood, for he had cut his 
temples in the fall, he continued till na- 
ture gave him strength sufficiently re- 
cruited, to reach the bell; when he 
immediately gave an alarm, to which 
they knew the certain consequence of 
being deaf. Having put some balsam 
to the wound, which appeared trifling, 
notwithstanding the effusion of blood 
was great ;. his tender housekeeper now 
affectionately entreated permission to 
sit up with him for the remainder of 


took off much of the horror he had be- 
fore felt, it was in vain that he endea- 
voured to procure sleep ; and in a state 
of restless stupefaction, he continued 


the night: but though her "had be-| 





until the welcome appearance of morn- 


ing. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Some prejudices seem to be to the, 








. i 
mind what the atmosphere is to the wet 


dy ; we cannot feel without the one, nor 
breathe without the other. - 
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AFFECTED GAIETY 


The affectation of youthful vanit,., 
degrades the dignity of manhood ; even 
renders its manners less agreeable ; anj 
by awkward attempts to please, pro. 
duces contempt. Cheerfulness is fy. 
coming in every age: but the prope 
cheerfulness of a man, is as differen 
from the affected gaiety of the boy, 
the flight of the eagle is from the fit. 
tering of a sparrow. 


MODERN MANNERS. 
Conversation—( Continued.) 


Some old fashioned people have 
thought a good stock of attentive read. 
ding very necessary to carry on an in- 
teresting conversation, but thanks to 
modern discoveries, we have got the 
better of these ,prejudices; all that is 


| how necessary, 1s never to put a cen- 


tinel on your tongue, nature has made 
it for motion, and though some may 
esteem _reservedness and silence virtues, 
you will find by the mere dint of assu- 
rance and loud discourses, about any 
thing that strikes your fertile imagina- 


| tion, you will be considered a very use- 


ful, acceptable, and communicative gen- 
tleman ; at the same time be sure to 
let your hands and arms assist your 
tongue at every marked period ; pay no 


| regard to giving a back handed blow to 


those near you, every two or three mi- 
nutes. It revives their attention to the 
topic on which you are giving your 
liberal sentiments. 

It shews great civility and attention, 
to point blank contradict another when 
he labours under a momentary mistake. 

When in conversation with a person 
of consequence, be sure to keep bowing _ 
and cringing at every word he utters: 
it shews your attention and good breed- 
ing. In this respect you should always 
have in recollection the observation of 
Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant, in the co- 
medy of the “ Man of the World,” 
who declares-—‘* He never could stand 


rien’ in a great man’s presence in aw 


is life.” 









AN ANIMATED PICTURE. 











Anitigiage Woman is a very nice and very com- 
; evenfmplicated machine. Her springs are in- 
3 anjimnitely delicate, and differ from those 
-pro.fagpf man, pretty nearly as the works of a 
S be. mmpepeating watch, does from that of a 
rope famown Clock :—Look at her ; how deli- 
erent fmmeately formed! examine her senses, how 
y, a fmexquisite and nice! observe her under- 






anding ; how subtile and acute! But 
ook into her heart; there is the watch 
york, composed of parts so minute in 
hemselves, and so wonderfully com- 
ined, that they must be seen by a mi- 
roscopic eye, to be clearly apprehend- 
d. The perception of a woman is as 
quick as lightning. Her penetration is 
intuition ; I had almost said instinct. 
By a glance of her eye she shall draw 
adeep and just conclusion. Ask her 
how she formed it: she cannot answer 
he question. ‘The philosopher deduces 
inferences ; and his inferences shall be 


flut. 
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ay Pright: but he gets to the head of the 
es, Mstaircase, if I may say so, by slow de- 
U- H¥crees, and mounting step by step. She 
ly BMarives at the top of the staircase as well 
a- Hi¥as he: but whether she leaped or flew 





there, is more than she knows herself. 
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, ECONOMY. 

q True economy, equally unknown to 
» Pete prodigal and avaricious, seems to 
_ fea just mean between both extremes ; | 
. 2d to a transgression of this, at present | 
. [Be cccried virtue, it is that we are to at- 


tribute a great part of the evils which 
infest society. A taste for superfluity, 
amusement, and pleasure, bring effemi- 
nacy, idleness and expense in their 
rain ; but a thirst for riches is always 
proportionate to our debauchery ; hence 
the greatest prodigal is frequently 
found to be the greatest miger ; so that 
vices which seem the ibe opposite, 
are often found to produce each other. 
To avoid both, therefore, it is only ne- 
cessary to be frugal. 





Envy is like a sore eye that cannot 
bear a bright prospect, 
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FEMALE ORATORS. 
(Concluded from page 91.) 


A third class of female orators may be com- 
prehended under the title of Gossips ; Mrs. 
is perfectly accomplished in this sort of elo- 
quence. She launches out into description of 
parties, runs divisions on a head dress, knows 
every dish of meat that is served up in her 
neighbourhood, and entertains her company a 
whole afternoon with the wit of her little boy, 
before he is able to speak. The Coquette may be 
looked upon as a fourth species of female ora- 
tors: To give herself the larger field for dis- 
course, she hates and loves in the same breath, 
talks to her /ap dog, is uneasy in all kinds of wea- 
ther, and in every part of the room :—she has 
false quarrels with, and feigned obligations to 
all the men of her acquaintance: sighs when 
she is not sad, and laughs when she is not mer- 
ry. The coquette is, in particular, a perfect 
mistress of that kind of oratory called action, 
and indeed seems to speak for no other pur- 

ose, but as it gives her an opportunity of stirr- 
ing a limb or varying a feature, of glancing her 
eyes, or playing with her fan. As for newsmon- 
gers, politicians, mimicks, story-tellers, and 
other characters that give birth to laughter, 
they are as commonly found among the men as 
the women, and hence, I shall pass them over 
in silence. 





ee 
A person abusing another before Churchill, 
said, he was so insufferably dull, that if you 
said a good thing, he did not understand it, 
** Pray sir,” said Churchill, ‘ did you ever try 
him ?” 
ee Oe ote 


A gentleman remarking one day, at the cof- 
fee house, when it rained very hard, that it put 
him in mind of the general deluge : sir, said an 
old officer, who stood by, who is that ? I have 
heard of all the genera/s in Europe and Ameri- 
ea but him. 

ns 


An Irishman went to a physician, and desired 
to be inoculated. The physician complied with 
his request, but it did not take. He repeated 
the operation, a second and a third time with- 
out eflect ; “1 am greatly surprized,” said the 
doctor. ** Not so much as I am,” returned the 
Hibernian ; ‘* For when I was inoculated twen- 
ty years ago, it took the first teme!” 

+ 


“* Your sword sir, is very troublesome,” seid a 
man in a surly tone to young officer in a crowd. 
«« Ali my enemies are of the same opinion,” re- 
plied he. 


-——2* ee 


Upon a pane of glass in the window of an inn 
was written; “ Mr. has the softest lips in 
the universe.” A lady having occasion to stop 
at the same place, wrote under it, 

Then as like as two chips, 
Arg his head and his lips, 
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On Henny’s departure from PHILADELPHIA, 
addressed to Miss E. K. 
Ovr friend, ere twenty suns have rose, 
Will leave the scenes of calm repose ; 
Will haste to th’ ensanguined plain, 
Where war atid carnage hold their reign ; 
May, while new objects fill his mind, 
Forget the friends he leaves behind ; 
Forget them ?—no, he never will, 
Our friend he will continue stiil. 
But while the Hero wanders far, 
**To hills that prop the polar star ;” 
Hear Heav’n, the pray’r by friendship 
breath’d ; 
For him be glory’s laurels wreath’d ; 
In battle, may no hostile arm 
The noble Henry dare to harm ; 
Protect him guardian angels, spread 
Your sheltering pinions round his head ; 
From every ill the youth defend, 
The Zero save; protect our friend. 
And if his generous bosom knows, 
The pressure of corroding woes, 
May time, and Reason’s lenient balm, 
The maddening throb of anguish calm ; 
In short, to wish him the most perfect bliss ; 
May all the blessings he deserves be his. 
Rosa. 
——D ¢ 
IMPROMPTU TO ELIZA. 


Dear girl, whilst thus I bend the knee, 
A beggar I must prove ; 
Nor whilst I claim the boon from thee 
Return thee love for love ! 
For tho’ I supplicate thy heart, 
I cannot offer mine ; 
The gift is not my own t’ impart 
It is already thine. 
+ Gee 
THE MOTHER TO HER DEAD BABE. 


Lovey babe! o’er thee I weep 
With brimful eyes ! 

For thee, in placid death asleep, 
This aking bosom sighs ; 

Lovely babe! thy mother stands 
In speechless wo, 

And feels thy little clay cold hands, 
White as the driven snow. 

Ah! those eyes that once were bright, 
And smiled on me, 

Are dimly closed, and hail the night 
Of sweet serenity. 

On thy brow, there sits no storm 

With frown severe ; 

Pale as the shrowd thy angel form, 
That asks a mother’s tear. 

Lovely babe ! thy mother bends 
To xiss thy cheeks ; 

Oh! wake to life and bless thy friends, 
But, ah! thy silence speaks, 











Mother’s hope! thy silence speaks, 
And answers—no: 
And tho’ I kiss thy snowy cheeks 
Thou wilt not wake to woe, 
Let thy spirit then abide 
And rest in God, 
A wounded mother will not chide, 
But bow beneath the rod. 
ee 
TO A WASP. 

The following is a ludicrous imitation of 
Anacreontics, the spirit of composing w 
raging a few years ago. 

Wincep wand’rer of the sky! 
inhabitant of regions higii! 
Dreadful with thy dragon tail, 
Hydra head and coat of mail! 
Why dost thou my peace molest? 
Why dost thou disturb my rest? 
When in May the meads are seen, 
Sweet enamel! white ard green; 
And the gardens, and the bouw’rs, 
And the forests and the fiow’rs, 
Don their robes of cur:ous dye, 
Fine confusion to the eye! 

Did I—chase thee in thy flight 
Did I—put thee ina fright 

Did I—spoil thy treasure hid. 
Never—never—never did, 
Envious nothing! pray beware ; 
Tempt mine anger if you dare, 
Trust not in thy strength of wing, 
Trust not in thy length of sting. 
Heav’n nor earth shall thee defend ; 
I thy buzzing soon will end. 

Take my council, while you may; 

Ill betide thee, if you stay. 

Wilt thoun—dare—my face to wound ? 
Thus 1 fell thee to the ground. 
Down amongst the dead men, now 
Thou shalt forget theu ere wast thou, 
Anacreontic bards beneath, 

Thus shall wail thee after death. 


ND + Ge 


ON LEAVING THE PLACE OF MY NATIVITY. 
Aptisru! lov’d scenes, where first I sawthe day, 
For you my bosom heaves the deep felt sigh, 
While now, in distance lost you melt away, 
And leave to billowy wastes the cheerless 
eye. 
Where tropic lands, unbounded stretch around, 
Still o’er these mountains blue shall fancy 
roam, 
And love the shores, with rural beauty crown’d, 
Where rises, in the wild, my peaceful home. 
Not all the charms that Indian climes disclose,,. 
From this dear hope can ever win my breast, 
That, where the @loudiess morn of life arose, 
There shall these wearied limbs be laid to 
rest. 
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